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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tur great fact of the day which has cast every other 
into the shade is the wonderful outbreak of the French 
people. With the suddenness of a tornado, with the 
magnificent explosién of a volcano, without its prepa- 
ratory warnings, it has burst forth, and scattered the 
works and the workers of despotism into fragments. 
Event has followed event like so many flashes of light- 
ning, each a startling piece of history, and a warning to 
nations and to ages. There is no country that has done 
so much to destroy the evil prestige of kingship and the 
old philosophy of governments—the divine right to do 
wrong—as France. In none of her achievements has 
she achieved so much as on this occasion. The grand 
fact which this third, and it is to be hoped, final Revolu- 
tion has developed—that which strikes all minds with 
wonder and confidence,—is the stupendous moral march 
which that country has made since the year 1789. The 
struggles, the bloodshed, the bickerings, and the final 
fall into a military dictatorship, which marked the first 
Revolution, were not less demonstrative of the imper- 
fect moral growth and the inexperience of the people, 
than of the intense love é@f liberty which animated them. 
They felt all that they lad suffered, how they had been 
degraded, and they burned for vengeance. They saw 
that they had all the world arrayed against them—a 
treacherous court at heiie, and a host of armed tyrants 
abroad trembling for usurpations over the human 
family, and eager to stéifip out with millions of iron and 
mercenary heels the spatk of liberty which they had 
kindled on their national altar—and they Were exas- 
perated. Unaceustomed to government—‘tisunder- 
standing each other—exposed to the desperaté schemes 
of ambition kindled in bosoms that had learned neither 
self-controul nor true public principles—they fell to the 
work of mutual destruction, and the multitude, yet raw, 
uneducated, and unchristianized, gloried if the sangui- 
nary spectacle, and stitiulated the ferocity which led to 
the annihilation of liberty. 

Behold the mighty change! Years have not rolled 
over France without the advance of knowledge and 
the acquisition of a deep experience. Never had a peo- 
ple greater cause of quarrel; never did a people con- 
duct that quarrel with a promptitude, a rapidity, and a 
success so wonderful; with a forbearance so sublime. 
The king who had injured them was no hereditary king. 
In his case it was not an oppression sitiply, but a trea- 
son, the basest and most detestable of tfeasons. After 
all that they had done, suffered, and achieved for li- 
berty ; after all their struggles, theit bloodshed, their 
political martyrdom, and military cofiquests and re- 
verses—after all, in fact, that they had paid of life, of 
honour, of everything that is dear to man for their na- 
tional enfranchisement, they elected a constitutional 
monarch, and he betrayed them. The man to whom 
they entrusted the sacred deposit of their freedom, set 
deliberately about to annihilate it. He had nothing of 
the old monarchical humbugs to plead—there was none 
of the cant of right divine hanging about him as an 
apology for tyranny. He was the man of the people. 
Every atom of right, authority, and advantage that he 
possessed, was their gift. He stood there their own de- 
liberately chosen chief magistrate—the guardian of their 
liberties, and administrator of their laws. ‘The man 
became a traitor—a traitor of the worst description—a 
traitor to his country and to the whole cause of huma- 
nity. He set about to build up everything that they, 
his country, his benefactors, had destroyed as the pesti- 
lence of the earth—to destroy everything that they had 
built up. Dead to the glorious distinction of being the 
first monarch of the new era of the world—the era of 
knowledge, truth, and freedom—incapable of compre- 
hending the greatness of his position, the freely-chosen 
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King of free men—of the grandeur of his mission as the 
cherisher of the universal happiness,—a happiness 
based on achieved Christianity, the moral and political 
equality of all God’s children, the knavish-minded 
charlatan, set about to restore all the beggarly elements 
of the old kingship of force, fraud, and oppression. His 
brute nature would sink itself to the brutish level of 
thrones built on bayonets, crosiers, and police. He de- 
stroyed the liberty of speech and of the press; he con- 
verted his Parliament into a nest of the vilest corrup- 
tion ; he heaped up again all the ancient extravagance 
of expenditure and taxation; he turned his capital— 
that capital in which the boldest deeds of liberty had 
been done—the saddest sacrifices of patriotism had been 
made, where a throne had been demolished, and royalty 
chopped asunder by the guillotine,—that capital he 
turned into a rat-trap. His forts and armies were ar- 
rayed to blow resistance, even of millions, to the devil 
in an instant. He cooped in the people who chose him, 
and set him up above all his father’s house—tocrush them 
into a bloody mass, He was busy with the old work of 
self aggrandisement-——knitting and fitting together royal 
allianees—where he could not knit and fit, he welded 
them with the hammers of his huge military force, The 
man grew mad with his successful villainy, and relying 
on the great intellect of one whom nature meant for a 
great man, he committed the last insane act of closing 


the safety valve of the popular engine when it was al- | 


ready hissing with the steam of indignant feeling; and 
the consequent explosion hurled him, his monarchy, 
and his whole race, to the destruction that they de- 
served ;—but which has come like a judgment of God— 
sudden, terrible, and complete. 

Could neithef the cunning king nor his cunning 
minister just have looked across the channel and seen 
how ovr rulers manage these matters? Could they not 
have sceft that by leaving open the safety valve of 
popular complaint—allowing us to throw off our wrath 
in talk and newspaper declamation—they can go on for 
years, perhaps for ages, laying on us as much burden 
as they please. Could he not see that our government 
has loaded us With the debts of all Europe, crushed our 
commerce, swathped our colonies by monstrous mo- 
nopolies, filled our towns with misery, and Ireland with 
beggary and death—but have taken care not to shut 
down the safety talve of complaint, or their fate would 
have been—what his is ? 

But the point which it concerns us to fix our eyes 
upon in this glofious demonstration, is the magnificent 
power of popular fortitude and wisdom which it has 
displayed to the world. A people rising in the face of 
100,000 soldiers, of a deadly cordon of fortifications, 
and of a mufdefous police in arms in the very heart of 
them, and dissipating all the tnight of arms, the force of 
governmental subtlety, and the splendour of royalty 
like a mere mothing mist. The whole has gone to pieces 
with a suddenness that resembles nothing but the 
shifting of a theatric scene. Is this then monarchy ? 
How wretched a thing it is! Is this then militar 
power? How despicable it is! Is this then a people 
exercising its will? How glorious! 

If after this there be a monarch unpunished for his 
treason to the state, we may be sure that there isa 
people equally remiss. If there be liberty infringed 
there is & degraded nation! The French have destroyed 
the last portion of the prestige of tyranny, and we owe 
them a debt which we can only repay by asserting our 
own rights as boldly and as nobly. We have seen in 
this country how the coward but greedy vampire of 
aristocracy shrinks and trembles at the first brave word 
of the nation, We saw it at the time of the Reform 
Bill—we saw it but the other day at the production of 
the audacious Whig budget—yet, we lie prostrate at this 
moment, enduring abuse, extravagance, and extortion, 
which we exclaimed against half a century ago. Tax- 
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ation extends itself, but not the suffrage—retrenchment 
is a word actually lost out of the mouths of reformers. 
The aristocratic phalanx of placemen sit in all the bloom 
of unshorn patronage, pensions, salaries, and power, 
and the 
starve. Look, fellow countrymen, across the channel, 
and let that national pride which has often led you into 
bloody contests with your Gallic neighbours at least in - 
spire you with shame at the glory which they have won 
from you in the contest for political liberty. 

What are the facts that are continually meeting our 
eyes in reading the details of this revolution?—The noble 
and christian Lamartine stilling the tempest of the 
multitude at the moment that he refuses to sanction 
“its usurpation of the rights of thirty five millions ’’— 
to sanction any government that is not the choiee of all 
France. 

The Provisional Government decrees that the linen, 
clothes, ete. of the poor pawned for less than ten francs 
shall be given to them, and that the nation shall pay 
the cost. 

The Tuileries shali be the asylum of invalid work- 
men. 

National workshops are open for those who are 
without work. 

At Lisle the Prefect had announced a ball on the night 
of the 24th, but the crowd under the windows shouted 
“We do not dance upon the dead! ” 

On taking the Tuileries the people found a magnifi- 
cent image of Christ in sculpture. The people stopped 
and saluted it. “My friends,” cried a pupil of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, ‘‘This is the Master of us all!” 
The people took the Christ, and bore it solemnly to the 
church of St. Roch. ‘Citizens! Off with your hats. 
Salute Christ ! ’’ said the people, and everybody inclined 
in a religious sentiment. 

Who can wonder at what such a people has accom- 
plished. Well may the Democratie Pacifique, exclaim, 
“Noble people, who respect all that is sacred. Moble 
people, who bless the being who proclaimed the law of 
universal fraternity.” 

Look on that picture and on this. A great people 
winning in two days the charter of their liberties from 
| the hands of false rulers; in the midst of slaughter and 
excitement acting out the poetry of religion; another 
people once great, grovelling in misery and debt at the 
feet of the feeblest government which ever plundered 
and disgraced these realms. A nation must be lost in- 
deed which does not profit by the mighty lessons which 
have just been read to the world. W. iH. 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Wriu1am Howi't. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


No. I. 
Tue Metprum FAmMILy. 


Goon fellows of the working, and no few of you of 
the middle classes, be looking ont for a land of promise. 
Be prepared with a retreat for the future. The ground, 
as you must by thistime perceive, is fast narrowing under 
your feet. A thousand a day are added to your number, 
and so short are you of elbow room, that I see many of 
you already have rubbed one another out at the elbows. 
But stomach room, you may say, is plentiful enough. 
The vacuum there does not get so rapidly filled. But 
this is a room that makes all otherrooms doubly uneasy. 
If you are pressed so much from without, and have no 
considerable proppage within, there will be great danger 
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eople pay nine-tenths of the taxation and | 


of ribs or of patience giving way. In fact, you are 
daily being driven"more and more into a corner that 
won't be able to hold you and your wants. Decide then, 
will you emigrate? There are vast continents, Ameri- 
can and Australian yet, with huge and unoccupied 
deserts, and there millions of you will no doubt go. But 
again, ye that had rather stay at home, decide, for you 
may ere long have no home. I tell you the ground is 
fast narrowing under your feet. The Norman is in the 
land, and is every day extending his encroachments over 
the easy, sleepy, creeping, credulous, and ass-between 
two-bundles Saxon. The Norman when he came into 
this country, conquered it. He parcelled it out, and 
that which he could not oceupy with his own castles and 
hunting grounds, he gave to his followers, the butchers, 
and cooks, and blacksmiths who followed him in his ad- 
vénture, and here gave themselves ont as somebodies, 
What they could not occupy with their castles and 
hunting grounds, they suffered the sleepy-headed and 
doltish Saxons to cultivate for them, and what there 
were not sleepy-headed and doltish Saxons enow to till 
they put into parchment possession, under the name of 
wastes, chaces, commons, and the like. By this means 
they have contrived from that day to this to monopolize 
all the land of all England. ii the estates of any con- 
sequence in England are in the possession of thirty-tico 
thousand of these Normans, or men who have contrived 
to get into Norman shoes. Now, as there are in the 
United Kingdom upwards of seventy-seven miilions of 
acres of land, and only twenty-eight millions of inhab- 
itants, there would be, if the whole were equally divided, 
nearly three acres for every man, woman, and child of 
us, or reckoning, as is usually reckoned, four to a family, 
nearly twelve acres of land to every British family. That 
were a pretty little patrimony, independent of all other 
pursuits of trade, or merchandise, or literature. That 
is the natural patrimony of each of us—for spite of all 
artificial and usurping Normanic claims set up, every 
man, woman, and child, who is sent into this world for 
their specified term of trial, has an equal right to be 
supported by this globe on which he is located—sup- 
ported by it in his stomach as he is on his feet. But 
out of this natural patrimony we are ousted by Normans, 
longswords, lawyers, pikes, parchments, pettyfoggers, 
crowns, coronets, canons, cannons, colonels, captains, 
corporals, pensioners, policement, priests, proctors, 
constables, and catchpoles, and all the sublime rabble of 
government and misgovernment that has grown upon us 
through seven centuries, as fast and thick as peat grows 
in anIrish bog. We are ousted, my good fellow Saxons 
and sleepyheads, and the whole of this rich possession 
has fallen into about thirty-two thousand hands, each 
averaging about two thousand four hundred acres in his 
possession, and some of them some hundredsof thousands. 
Things, faith! are a little disjointed—a little dispro- 
portioned. It is anugly hump-backed body this British 
body politic. 

Rui no matter! We plodding, trading, slecpy-headed 
Saxons, don’t mind that. JVe don’t care who has the 
land so that we have the water. Let us alone with our 
ships and our foreign customers, and we shali do. But 
then the Normans would not let us alone even there! 
We had a pretty set of customers abroad, and nothing 
would do but that our stupid clodpoles, and vagabonds, 
and drunkards, must be drilled into destructible machines 
and sent out to kill our customers, and play the very 
devil amongst those who should have been buying our 
cloths and calicoes, our knives and forks instead of 
muskets and bayonets, and buttons instead of bullets. It 
was a fine game for the Norman—but a dreadfu! scrape 
for the Saxon blockhead. We got the shot to pay, and 
the foreigners when they came to their senses got the 
trade. Weran into everybody’s quarrels, and took to 
everybody’s debts, and have got them, and much good 
may they do us! What good that is, let Manchester, 
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and Glasgow, and Paisley, Nottingham and Leeds, and 
all the manufacturing districts tell; and let all the 
merchants who have failed, or have stood with a good 
shaking, let the shopkeeper and everybody tell. We 
want everybody’s custom, as we were formerly, like 
the Irishman, anybody’s customers, and nobody wants 
our goods. 

That is rather an awkward situation to be in! What 
shall we do with the thousands and the millions that are 
starving for want of something to do, or for want of 
profit in what they dodo? ‘Ship them off! ”’ says the 
clever Norman. ‘Clear the country of them—they are 
toomany.”’ Well, but there is another class that the 
Normans find too many. They have driven the trading 
millions out of nearly all their foreign resorts of trade, 
and they are justas busy driving the stupid, sleepy clod- 
poles off their lands. The manufacturers say, “our trade 
is ruined—we cannot maintain our swarming population 
in the towns; pass an act by which a man may geta 
settlement anywhere.”’ It is passed: any man who has 
resided any where for five years, there is his parish. 
But the clever Norman is too wide awake to be thus 
checkmated by the stupid, sleepy, easy, and lumpish 
Saxon. He cries, ‘‘Up and off with you every clodpole 
of you. Up with cledpole wife and clodpole children, 
and finda dwelling where you can, for on my land you 
shall find no abiding place, shall gain no settlement! ”’ 
And so the war of extermination began, and so it is 
going on daily over all that was once merry, but is 
now miserable, England. Down go the cottages of the 
labourers, even of those who are necessary to till the 
land, and away they must march to any parish or any 
town that has so many small proprietors that they can 
not agree to exclude the poor from thcir borders. Down 
goes the old thatched cottage, and the little fence that 
hemmed in its rustic garden for ages. It would break 
the heart of a lover of the poetic and picturesque to see 
the venerable old porch and its clusiering roses come to 
the ground in blinding dust; and the row of bee-hives 
borne off and sold, and the bench on which they stood, 
and the honeysuckle bower wnder which they stood rent 
away andturned out of pieces of rural poetry in a twink- 
ling of an eye into lumber and rubbish. But there are 
other hearts, tender poetic ones it were enough to craze 
to see the old roof ripped off—that ancient load of 
thatch on which the houseleek has grown and in which 
the sparrow and the wren have built for scores and 
scores of years. To see the little windows in which 
many a sweet face has been seen tending some sweet 
flower, rose, or lily, or geranium, and from which aged 
countenances have looked forth, and in the glory of the 
scenes around, in hours ofodorous summer, have seen an 
image of that heaven after which their weary and bereft 
hearts have yearned. 

Little abodes of humanity however lowly ; little cab- 
ins of life and love, and a thousand bitter and sweet ex- 
periences ; little homes of men and women however 
simple, who stood their day of trial, and wept their por- 
tion of tears, and sent forth their sons to the field of toil 
or of blood, and their daughters to farm and town in 
servitude—all doing their share to carry on what loftier 
if not wiser men deem the duties of existence, and the 
maintenance of the health, wealth, and honour of this 
country,—simple and beautiful cottages of England, 
well might it melt the sternest heart to see you fall—and 
ere ye fall, the desolate family tear itself away from 
you—from the accustomed sod-seat in the open air, 
from the sweetbriar hedge, the wallflower border, the 
rosemary bush, and the little stream that runs murmur- 
ing by clear as crystal, and taking the dusty road 
plunge into the foetid alley of the distant town. 

Merciful heaven! what a country is that which smiles 
like a paradise, and is fertile as the very garden of God, 
and which yet casts out all its inhabitants, but the soli- 
tary lordling and his liveried crew of menials. Is it to | 
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this that England, the wealthy and the fruitful, the. in- 
comparable and the envied of all nations is come! Is 
this the end and the only gain of all our toilings and 
moilings, our tradings and inventions, our parliaments and 
colleges, our hosts of learned and illustrious men, our 
victories and our vauntings? That the poor for whom 
God builds worlds, and for whom Christ died, should 
be ejected to make room for great lonely halls that 
rarely see their owners, for game, keepers, squires and 
grasshoppers. 

Mr. Prior in his life of Goldsmith doubts the very cit 
cumstance of the razing of Auburn. Men do not laY 
waste pretty hamlets, and destroy substantial villages, 
hesays. Mr. Chadwick could tell him a different tale ; we 
could tell him a different tale ; thousands and tens of thou- 
sands could tell him a different tale. The story of Au- 
burn is acted over again on the affluent plains of England 
every day and inevery corner of it. Mr. Chadwick went 
down into the country to trace the effect of the last law 
of settlement—and he found that labourers were in 
numbers of places obliged to walk from seven to ten 
miles and more daily to their work, and back again. 
They had been ordered out of the agricultural parishes 
where they worked, and their cottages had been des- 
troyed. They, therefore, had to take up their abode in 
the towns, and occupy houses in unhealthy, close 
situations, at double and treble the rental of their for- 
mer rural ones, where they often had had a garden and 
could raise a pig. He found that the constitutions of 
many of them were gradually sinking under this ex- 
cessive exertion, and this injurious change of abode. 
There are plenty of places to be named, where one 
parish consisting of small proprietors pays twenty shil- 
lings per acre to the poor rates, while the next, the pro- 
perty of some great man, does not pay ONE shilling, for 
he has carefully shoved out all the labourers, to settle 
amongst, and become chargeable to his poorer neigh- 
bours. 

There is no similar-example of intense selfishness on 
the broad face of the earth. The lordly aristocrat who 
does it, has in nine cases out of ten gathered his wealth 
together by the worst of treasons to his country—by 
peculation under the guise of government, by fomenting 
bloodshed, and by pandering to royal licentiousness. 
He and his family have fattened on the salaries of all 
species of sinecure offices. His sons and his brothers 
are in command in army, in navy, in colony, and 
church. He reaps all the rental of miles of England’s 
richest lands. He suns himself on its warmest slopes in 
proudest architectural state, he walks beneath the shade 
of woods which were meant by God for the haunt of 
the thousand hearts that need the refreshment of na- 
ture after the wear of social life, but which are shut 
against all but prowling keepers and four-footed things. 
Yet from this scene of beauty and abundance, he drives 
the few wretched tillers of the soil, and zwalks and works 
them to death. May God grant him a better treatment 
on the poor man’s estate in Paradise ! 

Some time ago I came, on the Scottish borders, upon 
an old herdsman asleep on the sunny ground. He awoke 
up as I stopped, and I entered into conversation with 
him. I praised the fine and cultivated country. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he, “ it is a fine country, but it wants no inhabit- 
ants. When these green and huge fields were open, 
when it was called a waste, it had its villages, and the 
poor man kept his cow, and the shepherd and the herds- 
man, or herdswoman, had each their own charge. But 
now the villages are gone; the poor men’s cows are 
gone. The poor men are gone—fifty families went last 
week to America, and were I not so old I would have 
gone too. As it is, I must range while I can over four 
huge farms to herd cattle and count the sheep; and 
every day the land wants fewer hands, for the duke nei- 
ther plants a tree nor makes a road, which might em- 
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ploy a poor man. ‘In faith, the country is a fine coun- 
try, but it wants no inhabitants.” 

The other day I rode across a fine tract of coun- 
try, which was familiar to me years ago. How 
beautiful did those old remembered scenes appear! How 
sweetly did that little river wind along! How delightful 
were those airy hills and dark hanging woods! How 
rich and flowery were those fields and odorous hedges! 
But how strangely solitary! How those old villages 
were thinned out! Those cottages in their little way- 


side gardens, under high old bushes and overhanging 


trees—where were they ?—Gone! all gone! Instead of 
the little garden crammed thick with cabbages, beans, 
peas, aud potatoes,—there were blank white places 
where the grass had refused, as it were, in righteous 
scorn, to grow over the lime and the rubble of the de- 
molished tenements. As I went on I beheld an enormous 
rtral palace building. It was for the rector, the near 
relative of the lord! The living was rich, the tithes 
were enormous! But to whom could this fat parson 
preach? He preached to nobody; he delegated that task 
to a journeyman soul-saver, at a pound a week. 
From so magnificent a mansion, how could he descend 
to the humble church and bid a few pursy farmers 
and leather-leggin keepers, and sleek silk-stocking va- 
lets—repent ? How could he bid the rustic labourers 
“repent, return, and live?’ No, that was contrary to 
the depopulating policy—they must march off and half 
living, die by inches. 
I passed the parish church. Beautiful old fabric of 
old Norman days! What a porch was that! Why there 
|| were roses running and flowering to its very pinnacle! 
What a little Eden was that churchyard! surrounded by 
its lofty trees, and its old ivied wall; and with rose 
bushes and graceful laurels flourishing amid its superb 
turf, and antique tombs. But the gates of this Eden 
were closed—like that of old. The stranger that would 
read its epitaphs and enjoy its cool solitude, 


Must fetch the sexton and his keys, 
Endure his talk and pay his fees. 


The poor man that would visit his wife’s graye must do 
it on Sunday at service time. 

I went on; and everywhere were beauty and silence. 
Here and there might be seen a farm-house; but rarely 
acottage. The old stone-breaker on the road, in an- 
swer to my enquiries, replied with a shake of the head— 
“Queer times, Sir. His lordship pulls down all the 
cottages and never builds any. If you want to know 
where the labourers live, it is at R there,” 

| pointing towards the manufacturing town, a few miles 
| farther. 

Such are the grand processes of our modern, phi- 
losophy, Christianity, and wisdom. Let us trace their 
effects in THE HISTORY OF THE MELDRUM FAMILY. * 
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| SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Translated for “ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From Lamartiny’s “Histoire DES GIRONDINS.” 
(Continued from p. 151.) 


THE REMOVAL OF VOLTAIRE’S REMAINS TO THE 
PANTHEON. 


Ir was at the same epoch (the Bordeaux election) 
| that the National Assembly ordered the removal of Vol- 
|| taire’s remains to the Pantheon. It was philosophy 
| avenging herself on the anathemas which had pursued 
| 
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the ashes of this greatinnovator. The body of Voltaire, 
who died at Paris in 1778, had been transported secretly 
during the night by his nephew to the church of the 
abbey of Sellieres in Champagne. When the nation 
sold this abbey, the towns of Troyes and Romilly dis- 
puted the glory of possessing and honouring the remains 
of the man of the age. The city of Paris, where he 
had rendered up his last sigh, claimed its right asa 
capital, and addressed a petition to the National Assem- 
bly, to demand that the body of Voltaire should be given 
up to them, and be deposited in the Pantheon, the ca- 
thedral of philosophy. The assembly adopted this idea 
with transport. 

On 11th June, the department and the municipal 
body went in procession to the barrier of Charenton to 
receive the body of Voltaire. It was deposited on the 
site of the Bastille, like a conqueror reposing on his 
trophies. The bier of the exile was raised within sight 
of the crowd. A pedestal was formed for him of stones, 
torn out of the foundation of this fortress of ancient 
tyranny. Thus Voltaire dead, triumphed over the stones 
which had imprisoned him when in life. On one of 
these stones was read these words :—‘‘ Receive in this 
place, where despotism enchained thee, the honours which 
thy country ordains thee.” 

The following day, in a splendid sunshine which had 
dissipated the clouds of a rainy night, an innumerable 
crowd arrived to accompany the car which was to carry 
the body to the Pantheon. This car was drawn by 
twelve white horses four abreast; the reins of these 
horses, their manes decorated with gold and flowers, 
were held by men dressed in an antique costume, such 
as are seen on triumphal medals. This car bore a 
funeral couch on which was seen extended and crowned 
an image of the philosopher. The National Assembly, 
the deputies, the magistrates, the constitutional bodies, 
and the army surrounded, preceded or followed the 
sarcophagus. The Boulevards, the streets, the public 
squares, the windows, the roofs of houses, the very 
branches of the trees swarmed with people. The dull 
murmurs of vanquished intolerance could not compre- 
hend this enthusiasm. All eyes followed the car. The 
new belief felt that this was her victory, and that philo- 
sophy remained mistress of the field of battle. 

The order of this pageant was majestic, and spite of 
all its profane and theatrical pomp, an inward joy of 
intellectual triumph might be read on many counte- 
nances. Numerous detachments of cavalry opened 
the procession, asthough henceforth arms even were to 
enter the service of intelligence. Then came drummers 
wearing crape, and beating a funeral march, accompa- 
nied by the firing of cannon, which rolled behind. Next 
the students of the Paris colleges, the patriotic societies, 
the battalions of the National Guard, printers and 
workmen employed in the destruction of the Bastille, 
the former carrying with them a traveliing printing- 
press which printed on its way hymns in honour of Vol- 
taire; the latter bearing chains, iron-collars, bolts, and 
cannon balls found in the dungeons and arsenals of the 
state-prisons. Then busts of Voltaire, Mirabeau, and 
Rousseau appeared. Upona platform was exhibited the 
verbal-process of the electors of ’89, that Hegira of the 
insurrection ; upon another the citizens of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine exhibited also a model of the Bastille, the 
flag from the donjon, and a young girl, dressed en ama- 
zone, who had fought at the siege of that terrible prison. 
Pikes, surmounted with the Phrygian cap of liberty, rose 
here and there above the heads of the multitude 
which followed. A paper on one of these pikes bore the 
following inscription, — ‘“ Liberty was born of this 
steel.” 

All the actors, and actresses of the Paris theatres 
followed the statue of him, who, during sixty years had 
inspired them. ‘The titles of his principal works were, 
engraved on a pyramid which represented his immortal- 
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ity. THis statue made of gold, crowned with laurel, was 
borne by citizens clothed in the costumes of the people 
and the ages whose manners he had painted. A small 
coffer, also of gold contained the seventy volumes of his 
works. The members of the different learned societies 
and of the principal academies throughout the king- 
dom surrounded this ark of philosophy. 

Numerous bands of musicians, some accompanying 
the procession, others stationed along its route, saluted 
the passage of the car with exciting symphonies and 
filled the air with an harmonious enthusiasm. The 
cortége paused before the principal theatres; hymns 
were chanted in honour of his genius, and the multi- 
tude again pursued its march. Having in this manner 
reached the quay which bears the name of Voltaire, the 
car paused before the house of M. de Villette, where 
Voltaire had died, and where his heart was preserved. 
Green trees, garlands of foliage and crowns of roses 
decorated the front of this house. Upon it might be 
read this celebrated inscription,—‘* His spirit is every- 
where and his heart is here.” Young girls, clothed in 
white and crowned with flowers, covered the steps of 
an amphitheatre erected before the house. Madame de 
Villette, to whom Voltaire had been a second father, in 
all the splendour of her beauty and the emotion of her 
tears, advanced from amid them, and placed on the 
brow of the great man, the most beautiful of all his 
crowns, the filial crown. Some stanzas of the poet Ché- 
nier, one of the men who cherished most, and preserved 
till his death—the worship of Voltaire, burst forth at this 
moment, clothed in the religious tones of music. Madame 
de Villette and the young girls descended from the am- 
phitheatre into the street strewn with flowers, and 
walked before the car. The Thedtre Francais which 
was then in the Faubourg St.Germaine, had converted its 
peristyle into a triumphal arch. On each column was 
encrusted a medallion containing in letters of bronze 
the titles of Voltaire’s dramas. On the pedestal of his 
statue erected at the door of the theatre was written, 
—“ He wrote Iréne at eighty-three, at seventeen Adipe !”” 

This immense procession of posthumous glory did not 
reach the Pantheon till ten at night. The day had not 
been long enough for this triumph. Voltaire’s bier was 
placed at the Pantheon between the remains of Descar- 
tes and Mirabeau, the predestined place of this inter- 
mediate genius, between philosophy and politics, be- 
tween thought and action. 

This apotheosis of modern philosophy, in the midst of 
the great events which agitated the public mind, shews us 
clearly that the Revolution understood itself, and that it 
wished to be the inauguration of the two great princi- 
ples represented by this bier: intelligence and liber- 
ty! It was intelligence who entered triumphant over 
the ruins of birth into ihe capital of Louis XIV. It was 
philosophy who took possession of the city and of the 
temple of Sainte-Geneviéve. 

Voltaire, this sceptical genius of modern France, uni- 
ted in himseif the double passion of the people of that 
epoch; the passion of destruction and the thirst for in- 
novation; the hatred of prejudice and the love of en- 
lightenment. This genius, not the most exalted, but the 
most vast in France, has, as yet, alone been judged by 
his idolaters or his enemies. Impiety has deified his 
vices; superstition anathematized his very virtues; and 
despotism, when it again seized upon France, felt that 
Voltaire must be dethroned before tyranny could be re- 
installed. Napoieon during fifteen years kept writers 
and journals in his pay to degrade, defile, and deny the 
genius of Voltaire. He hated the name of Voltaire with 
the hatred of physical force for the force of mind. The 
church, once re-established, could no longer permit his 
name to shine forth with resplendent glory: the church 
had a right to hate the genius of Voltaire, but not to 
deny it. 

If men are to be judged by their works, Voltaire is 








incontestibly the most powerful writer of modern Eu- 
rope. None other, through the sole force of genius and 
of will, ever caused so great a revolution in mind. 
His pen aroused a whole world, and shook to its 
foundations more than the empire of Charlemagne, 
the European empire of a theocracy. His genius 
was not so much strength as light. God had not so 
much destined him to consume with fire as to enlighten. 
Wherever he entered, there he bore the light of day | 
with him. | 

Voltaire was born a plebeian in an obscure street of 
old Paris. Whilst Louis XIV. and Bossuet reigned in 
the pomp of absolute power and Catholicism at Ver- | 
sailles, the child of the people, the Moses of disbelief | 

ew up, close in their neighbourhood, unknown. The 
throne and the altar had attained in France their apo- 
gee. The Duke of Orleans as Regent governed in an in- _ 
terregnum. | 

The most perfect laxity of morals succeeded to the | 
last years of monkish austerity of Louis XIV.’s reign. 
Voltaire, as precocious in his audacity as in his genius, 
already began to play with those weapons of thought, of 
which later he made so terrible a use. The disbelief of 
this period arose out of debauchery, instead of out of 
enquiry. Independence of thought was more a freedom 
of morals than a conclusion of the intellect. There was 
moral vice in this irreligion. Voltaire’s mission was 
commenced by the ridicule and the defiling of holy 
things, which even in their destruction should be al- 
ways treated with respect. Thus originated that levity, 
irony, and too often that cynical spirit in the heart and | 
on the lips of the Apostle of Reason. His journey to | 
England gave assurance and gravity to his disbelief. He | 
had in France known only free thinkers, in London he _| 
became acquainted with philosophers. He was enthu- | 
siastic, with the enthusiasm of discovery about this | 
eternal reason. In a nature as active as is the French, | 
this enthusiasm and this hatred would not remain 
merely speculative as in a northern intellect. Scarcely 
himself convinced, he wished to convince in his turn. 
His whole life became one act multiplied in a thousand 
ways, yet tending to one sole aim ;—the abolition of 
theocracy and the establishment of tolerance and liberty 
in all modes of worship. He laboured at this work with 
all the gifts God had endowed him with, as well as with 
falsehood, cunning, slander and bitterness, and immo- || 
rality of spirit; he employed all his weapons, even those | 
which are interdicted by the respect of God and man; _ | 
his virtue, his honour, his glory, were sacrificed to the | 
overthrowing of the old system. 

From the day when he had resolved upon this war 
against priestcraft, he sought out allies for himself. His 
alliance with the King of Prussia had no other cause. 
He needed thrones to uphold his cause against the 
priestly body. Frederick, who believed in the same phi- 
losophy, only carrying it still farther, even to Atheism 
and contempt of man, was the Dyonisius of this modern 
Plato. Voltaire redoubled his audacity under the pro- 
tection of this sceptre. He affected, or perhaps really 
felt, a reverence for the absolute power of kings. He 
even went so far as to worship their very weaknesses ; 
he excused the infamous vices of Frederick, bowed be- 
fore the mistresses of Louis XIV. Like the Theban 
courtesan who built a pyramid from the fruits of her 
debauchery, Voltaire never blushed at any prostitution 
of his genius, provided the wages of his compliance 
served to purchase enemies to priestcraft. He enrolled 
these by thousands throughout Europe, and especially in 
France. Kings still remembered the middle ages and 
thrones outraged by the Popes. They could not see the 
clergy, whose power was as great as their own over the 
people, without a secret hatred. Parliaments, the civil 
clergy, bodies formidable to sovereigns themselves, de- 
tested the clergy even whilst protecting their decrees. 
The warlike, corrupt, and ignorant nobility were, as @ 
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body, inclined wholly to embrace disbelief, as relieving 
them from moral restraint. Such were the elements of 
this revolution in religion. Voltaire, with the glance of 
passion which is even still more far-seeing than the 
glance of genius, comprehended the full spiritof his age. 
He would not have suceeeded in making his age an age 
of reflection, but he could make it smile. He never at- 
tacked in the front, never undisguised, fearing to draw 
upon himself the rigour of the laws. The modern 
Hsop, he attacked under feigned names the tyranny he 
wished to destroy. He concealed his hate in the drama, 
light poetry, romance, history, and in his very witti- 
cisms. His genius shewed itself in perpetual allusions 
comprehended by his age, but giving no warrant for at- 
tack to his enemies. This combat of one man against 
the priesthood, of an individual against an institution, 
of one life against eighteen centuries, was not, however, 
without a certain courage. 

Voltaire did not suffer martyrdom in his person but 
he did in his name. He sacrificed it both during his 
life and after his death; he condemned his own ashes to 
be scattered to the winds, and to not even find the asy- 
lum of atomb. He endured long exile, in order to 
procure the liberty of combatting. Ateighty years of age, 
infirm, and feeling himself about to die, he made hasty 
preparations for one more struggle and then expired far 
from the abode of his old age. The inexhaustible vigour 
of his mind never failed him for a moment. His gaicty 
rose almost into genius, and beneath this pleasantry of 
his whole life you yet feel a serious power of persever- 
ance and deep conviction. The brightness and vivacity 
of his wit, however, frequently concealed the profundity 
of his design. This devotion of his, is his virtue in the 
eyes of posterity. Yet he was not truth, only the pre- 
cursor of truth. One thing was wanting in him: the 
love of God. He perceived God through his intellects 
and he abhorred the phantoms which eyes of darknes, 
had mistaken for Him and adored in His stead. He 
rent inanger the clouds which hindered the Divine Idea 
from shining in its full glory upon men, but his worship 
consisted rather in the hatred of error than in faith in 
the Divinity. The religious sentiment, that sublimest of 
all thoughts, that. sentiment which enkindled by enthu- 
siasm ascends to God, as a flame uniting itself with Him 
in the unity of the Creator with His creations, this 
Sentiment was not cherished in Voltaire’s soul. And 
from this want sprang the evil results of his philosophy. 
It neither created morality, worship, nor charity ; it only 
decomposed and destroyed. Cold negation, mocking 
and corrosive it acted as a poison, it froze, it killed; it 
did not vivify. It ereated sceptics instead of believers. 
The religious reaction was speedy and universal. ‘This 
was to be expected. Impiety may cleanse the soul of 
superstitious errors, but it does not fill the heart of man. 
Inreligion is never destined to destroy a religion upon 
the earth. A new faith is needed to supersede an old 
faith. It is only a more enlightened religion which can 
triumph over a deposed and corrupt one. The earth 
can never remain without an altar. 


(To be continued.) 
———<—— 
MEMOIR OF ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


By Mary Howirr. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 


Parry in consequence of Mr. Mowatt’s residetice ia 
Europe, and partly from an affection of the eyes, 
he gave up his profession of barrister, and was sub- 
Sequently induced to embark to a large extent im eom- 
mercial speculations, when unfortunately one of those 
terrible crises eceurring which convulse the whole mer- 
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cantile world, he, together with thousands of others, 
found himself on the brink of ruin. 

A time of dreadful anxiety succeeded: sleepless nights 
and days of uncertainty and apprehension. In a few 
weeks the worst, as they believed, was known, immense 
loss must be sustained, but still there was a chance of 
something being saved. Mrs. Mowatt who was extremely 
attached to their residence, where the brightest and hap- 
piest portion of her life had been spent, was willing to 
make any present sacrifice for the hope of returning in 
better days to this favourite place. 

Misfortunes, however, never come alone; and now, 
as if to prove the truth of the adage, scarcely had they 
summoned a cheerful courage to look the future in the 
face, when a new sorrow, and one more appalling than 
all the rest, befel them. The affection of the eyes, which 
had first made its appearance in Germany, again se- 
verely attacked Mr. Mowatt. It was impossible for him 
now to re-commence his professional duties; his suffer- 
ings were of the most excruciating character, and for a 
long period from this time, he was unable to fix his eyes 
upon a book for above five minutes together. 

Here, indeed, was deep cause of anxiety and distress. 
It was a dark and a melancholy season; yet still out of 
darkness comes light, and now the young wife, not yet 
twenty, determined to use some of those splendid gifts 
which God had given her to retrieve their shipwrecked 
fortunes, and to lighten, if possible, the load of misfor- 
tune which pressed so heavily on her husband. Hitherto 
her talents had been employed only to embellish life ; 
now they must be used to produce the very means of 
life; hitherto she had unconsciously been exercising 
and perfecting her powers amid the joy of youth and 
the ease of affluence, now their nobler uses must be 
tried amid the trials of adversity. God truly gives us 
no powers in vain! 

Some time before these domestic events occurred, Mr. 
Vandenhoff had been giving dramatic readings in vari- 
ous cities of the Union, which had been extremely suc- 
cessful ; Mrs. Mowatt had herself attended those which 
he had given in New York. We know already that she 
excelled in reading aloud, and in private she had been 
accustomed to read and recite for the amusement of her 
friends, and sometimes in large assemblies. Her first 
idea therefore was to give publicly a course of readings 
of this class, the taste for them being very great in 
America. 

She had, however, one difficulty to overcome inthe 
very outset, and this was to induce her husband to enter 
into her plans, for without his full consent she could do 
nothing. At length this being obtained, she opened her 
views to a young sister, Mary, who had resided with 
her since her marriage, but so entirely did this sister, 
who was of a gentle and shrinking nature, disapprove, 
so violent was her grief and so earnest her efforts to dis- 
suade, that Mrs. Mowatt determined thenceforth to take 
counsel of no one, lest thereby her own resolution 
might be shaken. Silently and sedulously she set about 
preparing herself for the undertaking, and with the 
blessing of Heaven she hoped for success. She care- 
fully, therefore, made her selections of poetry from 
Scott, Byron, Milton, etc, to all of whicn she wrote ap- 
propriate introductions, making at the same time such 
other preparation as she constdered needful. Her reso- 
lution and courage never failed her as long as she 
worked in secret; but so much had she been affected by 
her much loved sister’s grief, that even when all her 
preparations were finished, and she ready to commence, 
she thought it best not to consult with her family—her 
father’s disapprobation especia lly she could not brave. 

For reasons which every reader will perfectly appre- 
ciate, she felt that she could mot commence this new and 
public life in New York, wheve she had been known 
under circumstances so totally different: she, therefore, 
selected Boston, the most inte] lectual city of the Union, 
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as the place of her debit. We have said already that 
in part she was induced to make these extraordinary 
efforts that she might keep the delightful home where 
she had enjoyed so much happiness. She still resided 
there—its furniture—its library—its beautiful grounds— 
its stables with her own and her young sisters’ horses— 
its well-filled green-house—all remained untouched. 

Many incidents in the life of this interesting woman 
are like a page out of a romantic story rather than a 
passage from real life; thisis one of them. From room 
to room she went gazing fondly on beloved and familiar 
objects, with a prayer in her heart that God would so 
bless her as to enable her once more to return to that 
dear home and to enjoy within its walls something of 
her former happiness. She walked through garden and 
grounds; sate in her favourite seats; caressed her ani- 
mals, and while her sister wept passionately, she her- 
self did not shed one tear. This was the very morning 
that she set out for Boston. 

That same merning she wrote a letter to her father, 
revealing to him her plans, with all her reasons in favour 
of them, and earnestly beseeching him not to distress 
her or to weaken her efforts by his disapproval. She 
begged of him to write immediately to her in Boston, 
that she might receive his letter before she made her 
first appearance in public, and thus, as it were, feel 
strengthened by his blessing. The dear sister, who was 
alone the depository of her secret, and who conveyed 
this letter to her father, parted with her at his very door, 
which she passed, without taking leave of her family, on 
her way to the railroad which conveyed her to Boston. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s name was already favourably known to 
the press in this city by a number of fugitive poems ; 
and from the first, friends immediately gathered round 
her, cheering her by the assurance of unquestionable 
success. According to her earnest wish she received 
the day before her appearance the much-desired letter 
from her father; as well as letters from other members 
of her family; the surprise of all, as might be expected, 
was great, but as regarded her father, from whom she 
had inherited her great energy and perseverance, he 
gave his unqualified consent, approving of her plans and 
encouraging her to the utmost. 

_ She had to make her debit in one of the largest pub- 
lic buildings in Boston ; and such was the excitement 
and interest already created in her behalf, that when 
she stepped upon the rostrum, she found herself standing 
before a brilliant assembly, which completely filled the 
whole building. Her heart almost died within her; all 
at once she seemed to become aware of the momentous 
step she had taken ; everything was at stake. Had she 
not over-calculated ber powers? She had risked all to 
save her beloved husband and the remnants of his for- 
tune, and if she had deceived herself, and should now 
fail, it was a double ruin and disgrace. She had no 
one to aid her! she stood there a stranger and alone, 
without even the aid of music to fill up any pause or 
allow her an interval of rest. These, however, were 
but the natural doubts of a moment. 

_ The audience, as we haye been told, were intensely 
interested in her appearance, she looked younger, even 
than she was, and pale as a marble statue—the intensity 
of her feelings made her cold as death,—she as dressed 
in plain clear white muslin, with a natural white rose, 
her favourite flower, in her hair and her bosom. She 
put up a secret prayer to Heaven for success, and the 
next moment calmly commenced her reading. How she 
performed she herself had not the slightest idea, and 
when the audience applauded she was too much ab- 
sorbed by her own deep feeling to notice it. It is said 
that she did not even tre:mble, and her lips, though co- 
lourless as her dress, ne:ver quivered. On coming out 
the people thronged abo-at her ; they overwhelmed her 
with their enthusiastic approval; they congratulated her 
on her entire success— told her she would go through 





the whole Union with triumph, and would in the end 
make a large fortune. 

She had not shed a tear through the whole of their 
misfortunes, nor even on that sad morning when with 
her sister she took a last farewell of her beautiful home, 
now, however, the flood-gates of her feelings seemed 
opened. She rushed alone into her chamber, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees, thanked Heaven from the 
depths of her soul and wept abundantly' 

The sympathy of the whole city was with her. She 
repeated: her readings night after-night with increased 
success. Her heart was cheered and assured, and now 
she was naturally impatient to return to"New York, that 
she might afford her father an opportunity of hearing 
her and witnessing her success. Her fame had already 
gone before her; and on her way thither she gave her 
readings at the city of Providence. ‘The Americans have 
a much greater taste for and enjoyment in entertainments 
of this kind than we have, and the idea of realizing a con- 
siderable fortune by means of them appeared anything 
but chimerical. 

Her return to New York afforded the greatest plea- 
sure to her immediate connections and to the public in 
general: her father, too liberal and high-minded to en- 
tertain any petty pride, openly gave her efforts his sanc- 
tion—her numerous sisters did the same—but she had 
here to see a new phasis of human nature. 

Public applause and sympathy were with her; new 
friends and admirers gathered around her; she was 
likely to become an object of universal love and admi- 
ration; but many an old and beloved friend, who had 
flatteredherin prosperity, now wasashamed of and coldly 
deserted her; the dearest friend she had, excepting her 
sisters, in her own family, one to whom she had looked 
up as almost to a mother, now totally dissevered herself 
from her; according to her conventional notions she had 
lost caste and was degraded. Oh, pride! how cruel and 
one-sided thou art. She was cut to the heart, she who 
had bravely faced misfortune, and had shewn a courage 
through severe trial which surpassed that of a man, was 
disarmed and enfeebled by the unkindness of those she 
loved. Her health gave way; she fell dangerously ill, 
and appeared to all to stand on the brink of the grave. 
Her medical men gave it as their opinion, that the 
shock which her feelings had sustained, and not her phy- 
sical and mental exertions, was killing her. A severe 
illness succeeded, which confined her to her bed for 
many months, and which consequently prevented her 
pursuing her public avocations. For two years she was 
a confirmed invalid. 

A great work, however, was wrought within her soul, 
which taught her submission and patience, and which 
shewed her that every trial, however severe, is permitted 
by the Divine Father as a means of purification and of 
attracting his creatures still nearer to himself. Under 
this influence she wrote the following little poem, which 
we select from a great number of others written at this 
time, and which all breathe the spirit of the humble and 
trusting Christian. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


Thy will be done! O heavenly King, 

I bow my head to thy decree ; 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

Its upward flight, great God, to thee! 


Though I must still on earth abide, 
To toil and groan and suffer here, 
To seek for peace on sorrow’s tide. 
And meet the world’s unfeeling jeer. 


When heaven seemed dawning on my view, 
And I rejoiced my race was run, 

Thy righteous hand the bliss withdrew; 
And still I say ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 
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And though the world can never more 
A world of sunshine be to me, 

Though all my fairy dreams are o’er, 
And care pursues where’er I flee. 


Though friends I loved—the dearest—best, 
Were scattered by the storm away, 

And scarce a hand I warmly pressed 
As fondly presses mine to day. 


Yet must I live—must live for those 
Who mourn the shadow on my brow, 
Who feel my hand can soothe their woes, 
Whose faithful hearts I gladden now. 


Yes, I will live—live to fulfil 
The noble mission scarce begun, 
And pressed with grief to murmur still, 
All Wise! All Just! “ Thy will be done!’’ 


During this long and severe illness the beautiful home 
which Mrs. Mowatt had made such extraordinary efforts to 
save, was sold, and though it had passed away from her 
for ever, so fondly did her affections still cling to it, that 
one of the first drives she took during her convalescence 
was to visit it. The stripped and deserted rooms had a 
melancholy aspect; the gardens were neglected and 
overgrown with weeds; it furnished the most complete 
contrast that could be conceived, to its former state. A 
pang went to the heart of its young mistress, and yet she 
returned to her less ostentatious home in the city, 
though sorrowful, yet submissive to the will of God, let 
it be whatever it might. : 

About this time, her husband became the principal 
partner in a publishing business, and weak as she was, 
the whole force of her mind was turned to aid him in 
this undertaking. Wives like this, are truly what wives 
were meant to be, help-mates in the truest sense of the 
word. For some time she had written both in her own 
and under an assumed name in various newspapers and 
magazines. Under the name of Mrs. Helen Berkley, 
she wrote a series of articles which were popular from 
one end of the Union to the other; which were trans- 
lated into German, and reprinted in London; the titles 
of some of these are ‘Inconvenient Acquaintance,” 
“Practitioners and Patients ;”’ ‘“‘Sketches of Celebrated 
Persons,’’ and the longest a one volume novel was en- 
titled ‘The Fortune Hunter.’’ It may perhaps be as 
well to remark here that a keen satirical vein runs 
through most of these works which may be ascribed to 
the wounds which she had received from her worldly 
friends and which, while they had tended to open her 
eyes to the falsehood of the world, had made her clair- 
voyant as it were, to its faults and follies. 

The success of these works induced Mrs. Mowatt to 
write in her own name, and then curious enough, an 
attack was made upon her by some of the sapient cri- 
tics for imitating what they called ‘‘The witty Helen 
Berkley.’’ Besides these works we must mention ano- 
ther class which she prepared for her husband’s pub- 
lishing concern, many of them while she was lying upon 
her bed of sickness, the titles and numbers of which 
will astonish every one “On the management of the 
Sick,” “‘ Cookery for the Sick,” “Cookery and General 
House-keeping,” ‘‘Etiquette for Gentlemen,” “Eti- 
quette for Ladies,” “Etiquette of Matrimony,’’ ‘On 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet,” ‘On Embroidery,” 
“A Book of the Toilette,’’ this last little book, singular 
to say, became very popular from its containing some 
wonderful cosmetics the receipts for which were fur- 
nished to her by a relative, to whom they had descended 
asan heirloom, and which set the ladies,*far and wide, 
to stew and boil the specified roots and ingredients for 
such cosmetics as had probably belonged to the class 
which Mrs. Primrose and her daughters prepared. Be- 


| ‘sides these, she abridged the Life of Goethe and Madame 





D’Arblay’s Life and Letters. All the above and com- 
pilations with the exception of the two last, were ex- 
tremely successful, edition after edition was sold, and 
much money was made by them. 

We must now relate a little circumstance which ap- 
pears to usas remarkable as any which have gone before, 
and which proves that the conscientious discharge of 
duty, together with a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
form the basis of Mrs. Mowatt’s character. A singular 
chance brought her acquainted with a family of British 
emigrants of the name of Grey, who, after having gone 
through a series of the most grievous sufferings, were then 
literally perishing with hunger in that land of plenty. 
The father was blind, and the mother, in an advanced 
stage of a mortal malady, was unable to support her 
family, which consisted of several children, the young- 
est about two years old. Mrs. Mowatt did not shrink 
from the picture of abject, hopeless misery before her ; 
on the contrary, all that we have heard of Sisters of 
Charity doing, was done in this case by this angelic 
woman; she clothed, she fed, she comforted them ; she 
diffused light amid darkness, hope amid despair. 
Within a month of each other the parents died, and 
Mrs. Mowatt found three young orphans upon her hands, 
but she neither relaxed in her charity nor was dismayed 
by the weight or the responsibility of the charge. 

With the consent of her husband, who had nobly co- 
operated in her works of Christian love, they adopted 
the children to whom, having no family of their own, 
they had become greatly attached. To do all this how- 
ever much self-sacrifice and self-denial was needed; 
but they had fortitude enough for this which is the se- 
verest trial of the sincerity of charity as well as of any 
other virtue. For the sake of these otherwise, friend- 
less children, she was willing to bear and to exert her- 
self, often beyond her strength. Among other things, 
we may mention that she made the clothes even of the 
boys herself, and gave them all daily instruction. How 
noble is such a woman! Far more admirable was she 
making, with her own hands, clothes for her orphans, 
than if she had remained the brightest ornament merely 
of wealth and fashion. Three years have passed since 
these excellent people have become responsible to God 
and man for these orphan children, and so far, this deed 
of christianity has brought, and promises yet to bring, 
abundant blessings. The children are lovely in person 
and disposition, and devotedly attached to their benefac- 
tors. 

It was at this time that the works of Miss Bremer, 
through my translations, made their way into America, 
and afforded as much pleasure, and created as great a 
sensation as they have done elsewhere, and must of 
necessity do, on their first introduction wherever sound 
moral sentiment forms the foundation of social life. In 
Mrs. Mowatt’s heart they met with the sincerest res- 
ponse ; for her mode of action had long been framed 
instinctively upon the principles advocated and incul- 
cated by Miss Bremer. No wonder therefore, that she 
seized upon them with the utmost avidity, and hence it 
is that her longest work, “‘ Evelyn,” written soon 
after this period, is formed so entirely upon the Bremer 
model. In this work as well as in the “ Fortune 
Hunter.” the intelligent reader will also become aware 
of the infusion of another and a nobler spirit, even than 
that of Miss Bremer—the spirit of Swedenborgian the- 
ology which had now been for some time embraced by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt. 

The history of this conversion, if so it may be 
called, is not less extraordinary than interesting, but 
we will hardly venture to communicate all we know, 
because the world is not yet prepared for the truths of 
spiritual life. At the important period to which we al- 
tude, a period of sickness and deep trial, knowledge was 
obtained through suffering, ever one of our di- 
vinest teachers, which at once gave a newtoneand a new 
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value to this world and the next. The young wife be- 
came, as it were, the teacher of the husband, and as in 
former days, he had guided and tutored her intellect, 
she now awakened and instructed his nobler spiritual 
being. 

Unfortunately the publishing business in which Mr. 
Mowatt embarked, was unsuccessful, and new losses and 
disappointments for the time depressed them. But let 
no one despair until he have tried every power which is 
within him. Mrs. Mowatt had many resources yet. It 
had been told her that nothing which she could write, 
would be so productive as dramatic literature, for 
which every one who knew her, believed her eminently 
qualified. This induced her to make the attempt, and 
in the spring of 1845, she wrote her first comedy called 
‘Fashion’? which was offered to the manager of the 
Park theatre, New York ; no sooner read than accepted, 
and splendidly brought out. 

The design of this piece was to satirise the life of the 
parvenues of America, and it is undoubtedly indebted fora 
great deal ofits faithful portraiture of life and its keen sa- 
tire to the author’s own experienceand sufferings. To the 
surprise of the young writer, its success was unlimited; no 
American play was ever so brilliantly successful, and it 
still keeps its place on the stage. 

In Philadelphia it was also brought out and equally 
well received. The managers of the Walnut-street 
theatre where it was performed, invited Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowatt to that city, that they might witness its perform- 
ance. They accepted the invitation and were enter- 
tained three days in the handsomest manner at the ex- 
pense of these liberal managers. On the night of the 
performance which Mr. and Mrs Mowatt were to attend, 
the bills presented to them were printed in letters of 
gold on white satin. After the play, the audience 
having discovered that the young authoress was in the 
house, called for her most enthusiastically. For the 
first time she that night was compelled to rise from her 
box and bow to a theatrical audience, little thinking 
that in less than two months from that time she herself 
would become familiar with the stage, and make her 
curtsey before the footlights of that very theatre. 

After the play she was requested to go behind the 
scenes, to be introduced to the principal performers, 
It wasa formidable thing, they were ranged upon the 
stage in a semicircle to receive her; she made a little 
acknowledgement to all, as well as her embarrassment 
would permit, and the following day sent a present ,to 
each of the five ladies in ‘the piece. One of these five 
it will be interesting to our readers to know, was Miss 
Susan Cushman, now so delightfully familiar to the 
British public. 

The great success of this piece caused the managers of 
some of the principal theatres to make her very tempting 
offers to adopt the stage. The acting manager of the 
Park theatre had two years before, when he witnessed 
her dramatic readings, offered her the same induce- 
ments, but these, at that time, she indignantly refused. 
Her pride had not yet been wholly conquered, she had, 
however, since then, suffered a great deal, had gained 
far greater independence of character, more deter- 
mination of spirit‘and greater liberality of views. The 
shackles which had then, in some degree, bound her to 
society and its slavish conventionalities were now 
broken.—She was free and she dared to do whatever 
was not contrary to her own pure conscience. 

The only impediment which stood in her way was the 
extreme delicacy of her health. However after con- 
sultation with physicians she obtained her husband’s 
consent, and after considerable difficulty the consent 
also of her father, who simply said that if she had but 
the courage to doin public what he had seen her re- 
peatedly do in private, her success was certain. On the 
other hand, again came in the opposition of family con- 
nections ; threats, entreaties, prayers, and tears, were 





used to deter her. All this caused her so much pain 
and agitated her mind so fearfully, that to make an end 
of it, having gained the consent of her husband and 
father, she determined to expedite the final step that 
these distressing interferences might be ended. The 
time for her debit was fixed, only allowing about three 
weeks for the necessary preparatory study and instruc- 
tion in stage business, and through the whole of that pe- 
riod she was persecuted and annoyed by letters, and 
warnings ; but having advanced thus far, no efforts 
would turn her back. i 

She was to make her debit at the Park theatre, in the 
“Lady of Lyons.” The eventful morning of the re- 
hearsal came, and this is a more severe trial to a de- 
butante, than the actual appearing before the public. 

The gloomy theatre dimly lighted with gas almost 
chilled her. All the persons belonging to the theatre 
were collected round the scenes ready to sneer or laugh, 
or with malicious pleasure to confuse the novice ; but 
Mrs. Mowatt, summoning all her energies, resolved to do 
her very best, and regardless of all present, to act her 
part, exactly as she would do it before the public at 
night; she took all by surprise, as they afterwards 
frankly confessed, and when the second act was finished 
each, in the kindest manner, did his utmost to help her 


—the very actors themselves applauded, which is the | 


highest species of praise, because it is the most unusual. 
No one doubted the success which awaited her. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
——_—~>$—— 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Freperic Rowron, 


Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


No. X. 


THE MORALITY OF HANGING INNOCENT MEN. 
SION OF THE MORAL ARGUMENT. 


We have so far considered whether the legal destruc- 
tion of undoubted malefactors is justifiable : we will now 
proceed to enquire how far a punishment can be said to 
be moral that frequently despatches persons altogether 
innocent of the crime for which they professedly suffer. 

The fact that the gallows has destroyed many guiltless 
persons, is one of the strongest arguments that can be 
employed to prove the immorality of the practice. In 
professing to ‘‘copy with awe the one Paternal Mind, 
Wwe assume one important attribute of the Deity, and 
stupidly forget another, which is absolute], necessary 
for the right exercise of the first. We claim God's 
right to judge, but forget that we have not his Faculty 
of Discernment. We brandish His sword of Omnipo- 
tence, and forget that we have not His eye of Omnis- 
cience. I see anything but morality in that: I see in it 
an infinite immorality. 

It seems to me a principle from which there can be 
no departure, that man can have no right to inflict any 
penalty which he cannot recall if he find that he has 1n- 
flicted it in error. The limitation of the human facul- 


CONCLU- 


ties is a natural sign that there should be a Jimitation in | 


human punishments. And when we further reflect upo0 
the horrible and atrocious mistakes which man has 
made in the use of this penalty of death, we find our 
argument confirmed aud enforced by experience to @ 
degree that makes our conclusion absolute. . 

The ruler of one age thought that the Albigenses 
were criminals, and destroyed them: the ruler of an- 
other deemed Protestants worthy of death, and burned 
them alive in Smithfield: a third ruler ordered the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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40,000 persons have been found guilty of witchcraft in 


Great Britain, and have been killed by British rulers! 
What a fine moral judge must man be to make such 


: awful blunders ! 


But it is not so much of errors in the perception of 


crime that I would here speak, as of mistakes in the de- 


tection of the criminals. Men by hundreds have been 
tried, condemned, and killed, for offences which they 
never committed at all—the real criminals escaping! 
From the mournfully numerous list of such cases, I se- 
lect a few striking instances. 

In the evidence given by Sir Frederic Pollock, the 
present Lord Chief Baron, before the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners, it was stated that for a long period past, an 
innocent individual had been executed in England every 
three years. Sir James Mackintosh made a similar 
statement. And Sir Fitzroy Kelly has asserted that this 
is far below the real average : that since 1800 more than 
forty innocent persons have been destroyed. Sheriff 
Wilde, in his evidence befere the same commitfee, gave 
some appalling accounts corroborative of these facts. 
They may therefore be taken for granted. But not to 
rely on general assertions, let us take a few well-known 
individual cases. 

At a public meeting in Exeter Hall, held in May, 1846, 
I heard Mr. O’Connell relate a circumstance of this 
kind. Three brothers of the name of Cremen, whom 
he had been employed to defend, were found guilty, and 
hanged, in Ireland; their innocence being subsequently 
proved beyond a doubt. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Cork, in April, 
1845, Captain Sullivan mentioned a case which came 
within his own experience. Two young men, named 
Tobin and Burke, were, not long before, sentenced to 
execution for murder. When the time for their destruc- 
tion arrived, a quarter of an hour’s respite was asked 
of the Sheriff, to enable the men to receive an answer 
to some enquiries which they said would prove their in- 
nocence. The delay was denied them, and they were 
hanged. The execution was scarcely over when a res- 
pite arrived. The enquiries set on foot had proved the 
entire guiltlessness of the supposed criminals ! 

A case is on record of a young man being apprehend- 
ed on the charge of murdering his father. The old man 
was found dead, and the prints of the son’s shoes were 
traced in the snow to and from the father’s cottage; the 
shoes themselves being found by the officers under the 
prisoner’s bed. He was hanged. Shortly after, his sister 
confessed the,crime, and stated that she had put on her 
brother’s shoes to avert suspicion from herself. 

Smollett, in his “ History of England,” has the fol- 
lowing sentence :—‘‘ Murder was perpetrated upon an 
unfortunate woman in the neighbourhood of London, 
and an innocent man suffered death for the offence ; 
while the real criminals assisted at his execution, heard 
him appeal to Heaven for his innocence, and in the cha- 
tacter of friends embraced him while he stood on the 
brink of eternity.’ 

At Dublin, in 1728, a surgeon was found alone in his 
house, with his maid-servant murdered. He himself 
had blood on him. He was tried and executed. Seve- 
tal years after, another man confessed the deed. 

There is also to be noticed the well-known case of a 
murder on Hounslow Heath some years ago, for which 
no fewer than three different batches of culprits were 
hanged : the two first being eventually proved altoge- 
ther guiltless. 

one of ‘ Chambers’s Miscellanies”’ there is an au- 
thenticated account of a father, William Shaw by name, 
who was hanged in Edinburgh for the murder of his 
daughter. Shortly after his execution, it was found 
that the daughter had committed suicide! 

Jonathan Dymond, in his “‘ Essays,” speaks of six men 
being hanged at one Exeter Assize, all of whom were 
afterwards proved guiltless. 





In February, 1845, a man named John Gordon was 
executed in Rhode Island, United States, for murder. 
His innocence was subsequently established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Three years ago an aged man died confessing the 
commission of a murder in Lancashire, for which four 
men had been executed several years before, vehement- 
ly protesting their innocence. 

At Ipswich, in 1845, a man named Howell was hanged 
for a murder which everybody is now persuaded he did 
not commit. Even the chaplain of the gaol (usually the 
last official to Jook on the merciful side of a case) as- 
serted his positive conviction of the man’s innocence. 

The recent Report of the New York Committee on 
Capital Punishment—a very valuable document—says, 
“The last execution which took place in Columbia was 
of a woman for the murder of her child. Fifteen years 
afterwards an old woman on her death-bed confessed 
the crime.” The same atthority informs us that in 
May, 1834, a man named Boyington was hanged for the 
murder of one Frost, and afterwards shown to have 
been guiltless. 

Let us think next of the vast number of instances in 
which poor innocent creatures have been saved only 
at the very last moment. 

Sheriff Wilde states, that in the space of nine months 
while he was sheriff, no fewer than five persons were 
respited on the ground of innocence, solely by his ex- 
ertions: two out of the five being respited at half-past 
eleven on the night before the day on which they were 
to be hanged at eight. 

The Christian Witness records a case at York, 
wherein a reprieve was forgotten to be sent at the right 
time by the Under-Secretary of State, and only ar- 
rived as the men who were to be executed were actu- 
ally ascending the cart! 

That dreadful case, too, must be fresh in the general 
memory, wherein Lord Denman found by a paragraph 
in a newspaper, that execution was about to be inflicted 
on a man who had actually been reprieved, but whose 
reprieve had not been forwarded by the Recorder! 

A recent number of the Jackson Patriot (U.S.) has 
the following paragraph :—‘‘In the Autumn of 1833, a 
man named Ebenezer H. Miller, was convicted of the 
murder of a squaw in Kent County, in Michigan, and 
sentenced to be executed. The gallows had been 
erected on which he was to be hanged, and only two 
days were to elapse before the sentence of death was to 
be put in force, when the governor commuted it to 
confinement for life in the state-prison. Here Miller re- 
mained three years. Aman named Harvey, pretended 
that he saw the murder committed, and was the prin- 
cipal witness against Miller on his trial. Not long 
since, Harvey, on his death-bed, acknowledged that he 
was the guilty person, and that he had charged Miller 
with the crime, in order to shift the danger of the pun- 
ishment from himself.” 

In 1838, a man named Horrebow, was charged at the 
Lambeth Police Court, with murder. Several witnes- 
ses positively swore that he was the assassin; but just 
before his trial, a man named Robertson came forward 
and confessed himself the culprit. When the two men 
were confronted, the likeness between them was 80 as- 
tonishing, that they could scarcely be told apart. 

It isa singular, but undeniable fact, that on many 
occasions men have confessed themselves guilty of 
crimes which they never committed. In Sir S. Romilly’s 
Memoirs, there is an account of a man named Wood who 
was accused of mutiny. Instigated by some insane 
motive, he acknowledged the crime, and was hanged. 
His entire innocence was afterwards established. Half 
a dozen persons, at least, have proclaimed themselves 
the murderers of the bar-maid in the Regent’s Park, 
who was assassinated a few years ago. Anda month 
or two since, a man named George Mills, voluntarily 
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accused himself of the murder of Eliza Grimwood, al- 
though it was afterwards proved that he was hundreds 
of miles from London at the time when the deed was 
perpetrated. 

To the multitude of Anown cases wherein capital 
punishment has been inflicted in error, we must add the 
vast numbers in which mistake may fairly be presumed. 
If, during the last half century, forty innocent persons 
have been murdered by mistake, how much larger must 
have been the proportion years ago, when capital in- 
flictions were ten times more frequent, and when the 
blood-loving administrators of the law were even more 
careless, and still less accessible to pity, than they are 
now? The imagination shudders as it contemplates the 
vast “army of martyrs” thus slaughtered in error : and 
the heart sickens at the thought of the solemn assevera- 
tions of innocence which have so often been despised 
and disregarded, though uttered from the very scaffold 
itself. What conception can be more utterly horrible 
than that of a guiltless man destroyed by his fellow-crea- 
tures, in spite of protestations made on the brink of the 
grave, and sworn to, with God for his witness! 


*‘O!as man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
Angels themselves might weep! 


To think of the poor murdered creature in his “ cold, 
cold grave;” of his wretched family vainly wringing 
their hands over him whom they shall see “no more at 
all for ever ;” and of a stupid, cold-hearted world look- 
ing callously on, and permitting the atrocity to be per- 
petrated in the holy name of justice—oh, it makes the 
blood boil in our veins with indignation, and the mind 
recoil upon itself, stunned with overwhelming horror ! 

Our opponents mock us by pretending to deplore 
these “accidents” as much as we do. “To err is hu- 
man,” the hypocrites tell us. *‘ No human institution 
is infallible—who can always be right ?”? Murderers! 
by your own logic you stand condemned. If you are 
fallible, how dare you deal the judgment of the Infalli- 
ble? If you are liable to err, how dare you inflict an 
irrevocable doom? If your arm may smite the wrong, 
how dare you pretend to wield the discriminating sword 
of God? Oh, by your own shewing you are the very 
worst of assassins; for you murder with your eyes 
open, and in defiance of the light which you admit your- 
selves to possess ! 

But what is that which you croak back to me in 
reply? ‘You do your best to avoid mistakes ?—You 
take every care, and make every enquiry, that may 
preclude the chance of error?” I¢ is false! The re- 
verse is the fact. Government shows zo anxiety on be- 
half of life. Less care is manfested respecting life than 
is shown for even the meanest species of property. In 
cases where only the value of a sixpence is involved, 
there exists a right of appeal after judgment: but in 
cases of life and death, the right is emphatically re- 
fused !—from the sentence there can be no appeal what- 
ever. It is true that the crown possesses an overruling 
prerogative of mercy: but official apathy stands be- 
tween it and the subject, and nothing can be more diffi- 
cult than even to get a case noticed by the executive. 
There is plenty of evidence to prove the extraordinary 
difficulty which stands in the way of those who seek 
the revision of a capital sentence. Mr. Samuel War- 
ren, in his recent tale called ‘“‘Now and Then,’ has 
graphically described such an attempt : and nothing can 
be more harrowing than the cold-blooded indifference 
exhibited by the minister of state to whom the appeal 
is made. And the picture is no fiction. It is as true as 
facts can make it. Itis next to impossible to get the 
attention of the proper authorities fixed upon such 
cases : and the coldness, impassiveness, carelessness and 


obstinacy of the “powers that be’ on such accasions 
would scarcely be believed but for an overwhelming 
mass of testimony from all quarters to its trith. Mr. 
Wilde, speaking of two innocent men who were ordered 
for execution, says,—‘‘ After several communications 
with Sir Robert Peel, and not until half-past eleven 
o’clock on the night before they were to be hanged, was 
I able to procure a reprieve!’’ In the melancholy case 
of Chalker, at Ipswich, even an hour’s delay was refused, 
notwithstanding a positive assertion that the man’s 
innocence could be established: and the victim was 
hanged, though afterwards proved to be guiltless. Not 
to speak of other cases, the recent execution of Hutch- 
ings at Maidstone, may be finally referred to. When 
the application for delaying his execution was made, 
the Secretary of State was not to be found,—and the 
matter was left to the tender consideration of an under- 
secretary, who, after granting a two hours’ respite, 
finally ordered the man’s destruction by sending a ver- 
bal message to the South Eastern Telegraph-keeper, 
that the execution was to be proceeded with! Surely 
the wires must have burned with the consciousness of 
guilt as they carried the infernal message ! 

One or two more considerations, and I close the 
moral argument against the gallows. 

In the first place, can the ruler have, under any cir- 
cumstances, a moral right to inflicta punishment which 
is undeniably demoralizing in its tendency ? If, as is ad- 
mitted by all, evil is found to result from the practice 
of hanging, where is the moral code that will justify 
man in its use? To doevil that good may come, is uni- 
versally forbidden in all systems of ethics. 

Secondly, the punishment of death is immoral (that 
is, unjust between man and man) because it inflicts aa 
eternal penalty upon a human offence. I am not now 
about to enter into the question of religion: that I 
leave for future chapters: but I simply urge the con- 
clusions of philosophy. That the soul enters into a 
new and unalterable state at death, reason affirms, as 
well as Revelation : and consequently he who kills the 
body sentences the soul. Now the crime punished is 
simply a question between man and the culprit: the sin 
of the act he is not called upon to measure. I maintain, 
then, that the crime committed being only a human of- 
ence, it should only be subject to a human penalty : and 
death being a divine one, it is, consequently, not at 
man’s disposal. 

Thirdly, there is the following grave question to be 
answered :—Have we a moral right to destroy a fellow- 
creature for immorality, whom we have taken no pains 
to instruct in the paths of goodness ? We make no at- 
tempt to moralize our people, and yet we pretend to 
punish their wickedness. From what class come our 
criminals? From the untaught. And whose fault is it 
that a people remains unenlightened? Is it not the 
State’s alone? Yes, it is. And for every crime commit- 
ted in darkness, the neglectful State, and not the neg- 


child to wallow in filth and ignorance, and we hang him 
when in the necessary course of events, he becomes all 
abandoned and desperate man. Let us manfully think 
of this, and prate no more about our morality until we 
have mended our foolish and cruel neglectfulness. Let 
us educate the children, instead of strangling the men: 
let us lead them to be good, instead of leaving them to 
be destroyed when bad: let us ensure their morality 
instead cf trumpeting our own! : 

But now to ascertain the full result of our enquity 
into the morals of this matter. : 

Starting with positive proof that the infliction of death 
by man on man as a punishment, is a practice not 
merely inexpedient, but largely and frightfully injurious, 
, we have nowfurther seen,—That no plea of the inherent 
| sinfulness of murder can justify the use of the gallows 
| 





against the criminal, for sinfulness consists in motive; | 











lected culprit, is morally accountable. We leave the | 
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and motive is beyond man’s ken:—That man has no 
right, under any circumstances, to kill his fellow being: 
—That the punishment of death is immoral in nature, 
being vindictive and revengeful in spirit :—That the im- 
morality of the gallows is further proved by its neglect 
of the chief end of punishment—Reformation :—That it 
isin the highest degree immoral for incapable man to 
assume the right of inflicting a penalty which only God 
can properly enforce:—That by often destroying the in- 
nocent instead of the guilty, the gallows proves itself as 
immoral in effect, as it is clearly seen to be in tendency‘ 
and that it cannot be moral to kill a culprit whom we 
have taken no pains to instruct in good. Every new view 
of the subject, therefore, leads us inevitably to this con- 
clusion—That it is as ¢mmoral to kill our fellow-men as 
it is proved to be tnexpedient. 

Be it ours, then, Brethren! boldly to adopt new ideas 
upon this subject. Let us no longer entangle ourselves 
in sophistical pleas concerning the demerit of crime— 
man’s moral right to judge the motives of his fellow- 
men—the Divine Commission of the ruler, and so forth. 
Let us recognize in the term morality simply this— Our 
duty to our fellow men ; and when a brother falls into 
the gulf of crime, let us treat him as a brother, and not 
asa brute. Let us promptly bind him for the future : 
but let us not look with the revengeful eye of a savage 
on the past. We will detest his crime ; we will mark 
our horror and hatred of it: we will avoid it ourselves, 
and we will lead others to avoid it: but we will at least 
restrain our hands from exterminating him, lest when 
his accusing spirit stands confronting ours at the Eternal 
Judgment-seat of God, the blood of his neglected-and 
| unpitied soul should fall upon our heads who destroyed 
it! 


(To be continued. ) 


——=— 
REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES. 
(Continued from page 158.) 


After the meeting, most, if not all, the young men 
went up to the humble dwelling of the hitherto despised 
teacher, besought his pardon, and begged, as a proof that 
it was freely given, that he would in future take his seat 
as formerly in the higher part of the meeting-house. 
They were greatly struck by the extraordinary sim- 
| plicity of his dwelling, which, till then, they had never 
entered, and by the affectionate and childlike spirit of 
' the old man. He freely forgave them, saying, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ Trouble not yourselves, for it matters not, my 
dear lads, where I sit, so that my Great Master will but 
own me!” After that time, however, he resumed his 
. Seat among the established preachers. 

As I have said, he removed frequently from one place 
to another, having made his will, leaving his little 
property to the poor Friends of the place wherever he 
might die. Where his death really occurred I know 
not, but he was buried at Jordans, where lie William 
Penn, Thomas Ellwood, Isaac Pennington, and other 
“ancient worthies” of the Society. He was buried late 
in the spring, in a remarkably fine and warm season, 
and it is related as a singular coincidence, if nothing 
more, that as the coffin was borne to the grave, a sudden 
and gentle fall of snow covered it and the bear- 
ers as with a garment of white, which did not fail of 
producing an effect on all who beheld it. 

IV. 

George Dilwyn was an American, a remarkable 
preacher among the Quakers. About fifty years ago he 
came over to this country on what is called a “ Religious 
Visit,” and being in Cornwall where I then was, and at 
George Fox’s in Falmouth, soon became an object of 
great attraction, not only trom his powerful preaching 





but from his extraordinary gift in conversation which he 
made peculiarly interesting from the introduction of 
singular passages in his own life and experience. 

His company was so much sought after that a general 
invitation was given by his hospitable and wealthy en- 
tertainer to all the Friends of the town and neighbour- 
hood to come and hear and see him, and evening by 
evening their rooms were crowded by visitors who sate 
on seats side by side as in a public lecture room. 

Among other things he related that during the time 
of the Revolutionary war, one of the armies passing 
through a districtin which a great number of Friends 
resided, food was demanded from the inhabitants, which 
was furnished to them. The following day the adverse 
army came up in pursuit and stripped them of every 
kind of provision that remained, and so great was the 
strait to which they were reduced that absolute famine 
was before them. Their sufferings were extreme, as 
day after day went on and no prospect of relief was 
afforded to them. Death seemed to stare them in the 
face, and many a one was ready to despair; the forests 
around them were in possession of the soldiers, and the 
game which otherwise might have yielded sustenance 
was killed and driven away. 

After several days of great distress they retired at 
night still without hope or prospect of succour; how 
great then was their surprise and cause of thankfulness 
may be conceived when, on the following morning, im- 
mense herds of wild deer were seen standing around 
their enclosures, as if driven there for their benefit. 
From whence they came none could tell, nor the cause 
of their coming, but they suffered themselves to be 
taken without resistance, and thus the whole people 
were saved and had great store of provision laid up for 
many weeks. 

Again a similar circumstance occurred near the sea 
shore, when the flying and pursuing army had stripped 
the inhabitants, and when, apparently to add to their 
distress, the wind set in with unusual violence from the 
sea driving the tide inland far beyond its ordinary bounds, 
so that the people near the shore were obliged to abandon 
their houses, and those in the town to retreat to their 
upper rooms. This also being during the night greatly 
added to their distress—like the others they were ready 
to give themselves up to despair. Next morning, how- 
ever, they found that God had not been unmindful of 
them, for the tide had brought up with it a most extra- 
ordinary shoal of mackerel,so that every place was filled 
with them, where they remained ready taken without 
net or skill of man, a bountiful provision which sufficed 
for the wants of the people till other relief could be ob- 
tained. 

Another incident he related which occurred in one of 
the back settlements, when the Indians had been em- 
ployed to burn the dwellings of the settlers, and cruelly 
to murder the people. One of these solitary habitations 
was in the possession of a Friend’s family. They lived 
in such secure simplicity and had hitherto had so little 
apprehension of danger that they used neither bar nor 
bolt to their door, having no other means of securing 
their dwelling from intrusion than by drawing in the 
leathern thong by which the wooden latch inside was 
opened from without. 

The Indians had committed frightful ravages all 
around, burning and murdering without mercy. Every 
evening brought fresh tidings of horror, and every night 
the unhappy settlers surrounded themselves with such 
defences as they could muster, scarcely being able to 
sleep, even then for dread. ‘he Friend and his family, 
who had hitherto put no trust in the arm of flesh but 
had left all in the keeping of God, believing that man 
oftenran inhis ownstrength, had used so little precaution 
that they slept without even withdrawing the string, and 
as yet uninjured. Alarmed, however, at length by the 
fears of others, and by the dreadful rumours that sur- 
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rounded them they yielded to their fears onone particular | 


night, and before retiring to rest drew in the string and 
thus secured themselves as well as they were able. 
In the dead of the night the Friend who had not been 


able to sleep, asked his wife if she slept; she replied that | 


she could not for her mind was uneasy. Upon this he 
confessed that the same was his case, and that he be- 
lieved it would be safest for him to rise and put out the 
string of the latch as usual. On her approving of this it 


‘was done, and the two lay down again commending 


themselves to the keeping of God. 

They had not lain down thus above ten minutes when 
the dismal sound of the war-whoop echoed through the 
forest, filling every heart with dread and almost im- 
mediately afterwards they counted the footsteps of seven 
men pass the window of their chamber which was on 
the ground floor, and the next moment the door string 
‘was — the latch lifted, and the door was opened. 
A debate of a few minutes took place, the purport of 
which, as it was spoken in the Indian language, was un- 
intelligible to the inhabitants, but that it was favourable 
to them was proved by the door being afterwards shut, 
and without having crossed the threshold, the Indians 
retired. 

The next morning they saw the smoke rising from 
burning habitations all around them; parents were 
weeping for their children who had been carried off, 
and children lamenting over their parents who had been 
cruelly murdered, 

Some years afterwards when peace was establish- 
ed, and the colonists had occasion to hold conferences 
with the Indians, this Friend was appointed as one for 
that purpose and, speaking in favour of the Indians he 
related the above incident, in reply to which an Indian 
observed that by the simple circumstance of pulling out 
the latch-string, which proved confidence rather than 
fear, their lives and their property had been saved, for 
that he himself was one of that marauding party, and 
that they had remarked one to another on finding 
the door open. ‘These people shall live; they will do 
us no harm, for they have put their trust in the Great 
Srimit!”’ 

(To be continued.) 


—.>—~ 


A DREAM, AND A WARNING. 
By Epwarp Youn. 


Wirn the paper in my hand, 
That told the news from France, 
I seemed to understand, 
In a dream, or in a trance, 
These words by thousands said,— 
Thousands of gloomy men, 
And when that dream had fled, 
I dreamed the dream again. 


* We've not a crust to eat, 
And not a crust can gain; 
We wander in the street 
With madness in our brain: 
Our hands no man will hire, 
Our skill there’s none will try ; 
With head, throat, heart on fire, 
We see the great go by. 
Of sustenance for all 
The fertile earth has store ; 
Our wrongs for vengeance call, 
We will endure no more. 


** Speaks France unto the world 
With mighty earnest voice ; 
Her red flag is unfurled, 
Her poorest sons rejoice ; 








For they have daily bread, 
Won by their own right hand, 
And no man goes unfed 
Ina republic land. 
We to despair are brought, 
For no one heeds our eries ; 
Our soul feeds desperate thought, 
There’s meaning in our eyes. 


“Beware, for daring men, 

Can compass daring deeds : 
You may shoot us down, but ten 
Will rise for one who bleeds, 

Nor think your soldiers true ; 
A warning take from France ; 
Ye are weak, and ye are few 
In my dream, if I dreamed, or trance, 
These terrible words were said 
By thousands of gloomy men ; 
And when that dream had fled, 
T dreamed the dream again. 


—_—<+>— 
Literary Notice. 


Australia Feliz, or, a Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Settlement of Port Phillip, New South 
Wales, etc. By Writ1am WestGartu. 1 vol. 8 vo, 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Mr. Westgarth’s volume is well timed and well writ- 
ten. The tendency of emigration towards Australia, 
which the reverses of these colonies checked, is now 
again, from their improved and steady condition re- 
viving. The pressure at home will materially increase 
this, and for those who are making the necessary (.n- 
quiries as to the advantages offered to emigrants by 
different regions, we know no work which gives a more 
complete view of that of which it treats than Mr. West- 
garth’s. We have in this volume everything that is ne- 
cessary to give any one a full and we believe, a sound 
and safe idea of the country, the climate, the Abori- 
gines, the colonists of Australia, and the present open- 
ings for emigrants there. We have not seen so clear 
and satisfactory a history of the wild speculation and 
consequent prostration of the colony of Port Phillip 
from 1840 to 1844, as Mr. Westgarth gives. He particu- 
larly recommends that colony to emigrants, and we 
think with reason; and he furnishes them with its his- 
tory, both civil and natural, and its capabilities asa 
field for emigration, with all that relates to its pastoral 
life, squatting system, wool trade, vine growing, and 
general condition of society. When we call to 
mind {that Australia has only been colonized about 
sixty years, we are amazed beyond measure at its present 
wealth, and population, and that amazement is only 
augmented by the rapid progress of the very recent set- 
tlements of Van Diemen’s Land, Port Phillip and Ade- 
laide, the mineral wealth of the latter colony recently 
discovered, wonderful as it is, being not a whit more 
wonderful than the Wealth of wool which Australia 
pours into this country. ‘Twenty years ago only, as ap- 
pears by a table printed by our author, there were im- 
ported into Great Britain twenty-seven million pounds of 
wool. Of these twenty-five millions were from foreign 
countries, two millions only from our own colonies. In 
1846 the amount was sixty-four million pounds, of 
which thirty-four were imported from foreign nations, and 
thirty millions, nearly one half, from our own colonies, 
three-fourths of this amount being from Australia alone. 
It may give an idea of the giant strides of the wool 
trade of Australia with us to state, that it has advanced 
every five years at this rate, two, four, ten, twenty-two, 
and thirty millions of pounds! What shall not the fu- 
ture intercourse of Great Britain and such colonies be 
under a wise system of emigration and government ? | 





——_——— 
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THE WEEKLY. RECORD. 


PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. 


Fellow-men, 

The last few hours have been crowded with Events 
in your City, of mighty import to the well-being of Society 
throughout the world. 
| By unwise poliey, your Government has precipitated your 

nation into a commotion, the immediate results of which it is 
impossible to foresee. Wise i ight demands 





to rig 
! would have saved you from a civil war, and the powers that be 
from the guilt of shedding blood. , 

You have, however, taken your stand, Justice has prevailed, 
| and thus far you have been triumphant. As a warning to ru- 
| Jers to avoid the folly and infatuation of declaring either that 
Reform is unnecessary, or being necessary, that it shall not be 
conceded, may the events of Paris during the last few days be 
an everlasting memorial. 

Porte oF Francr,—The dignity and stability of a great 
Revolution consists in its being effected, first, for a great object ; 
and secondly, without physical force, in the destruction of pro- 
perty and human life. We owe you a great debt for the stand 
which you have made against Oppression ; but we entreat you 
to consummate the struggle thus commenced in the spirit of 


CC. 
eThe work of Reformation throughout Europe and the world 
is proceeding with rapid strides. Let us hasten to consummate 
_ it, and shew that whilst we abhor internal strife, we also detest 
international conflict, and desire by an interchange of good 
offices, and the products of our labour, to exhibit our belief in 
the truth that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all natfons to 
dwell upon the face of the earth.” 

Finally, we wish you God Speed. Be Peaceful, be Faithful, 
be Firm, and Justice must triumph. 

Persons approving of the above Address are requested to send 
Communications on the subject to the Committee, at Mr. Ef- 
fingham Wilson’s, Royal Exchange, immediately, in order that 
steps may be taken to realize it forthwith. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY TO TEMPERANCE, 
To the Editor of Howitt’s Journal. 

Sir,—I have to thank you in “my own name, and in that of 
many advocates of temperance, for various admirable articles 
in your Journal, on the nature and consequences of even what 
is called the moderate use of alcoholic beverages. Perhaps you 
will do me the favour of inserting as a corroborative of these, 
the following important testimony which the leaders of the 
medical profession in this kingdom have granted to my request, 
and that of my friends. 

We are of opinion, 

I, That a large portion of human misery, including poverty, 
disease and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic or fer- 
mented liquors, as beverages. 

II. That the most perfect health is compatible with total ab- 
stinence from all such intoxicating beverages, whether in the 
form of ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, cider, etc., 
ete. 

III. That persons accustomed to such drinks, may, with per- 
fect safety, discontinue them entirely, either at once, or gradu- 
ally after a short time. 

IV. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors 
and intoxicating beverages of all sorts, would greatly contri- 
bute to the health, the prosperity, the morality, and the happi- 
ness of the human race. 

The document has been signed by the following eminent au- 
thorities,— 

Neil Arnott, Physician to the Queen, and author of “ Ele. 
ments of Physics.” 

John Bostock, M.D. 

Richard Bright, Physician to the Queen. 

Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., Sergeant Surgeon to the Queen 
and Surgeon to Prince Albert. 

Sir W. Burnett, Physician General to the Navy. 

W. B. Carpenter, M.D., Professor. 
W. F. Chambers, Physician to the Queen and Queen Dowager. 
Sir James Clatk Bart., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty 

and Prince Albert. 





James Copland, author of ‘‘ Dictionary of Medicine,” 

William Fergusson, Professor. 

Robert Ferguson, Physician Accoucheur to the Queen. 

John Forbes, Physician to the Queen’s Household, Prince Al. 
bert, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

R. D. Grainger, Lecturer. 

W. Augustus, Esq., M.B. Cantab. Professor, King’s College, 

Marshall Hall, M.D. 

Henry Holland, Physician to the Queen and Prince Albert. 

W. H. Judd, Surgeon to Prince Albert. 

€. Aston Key, Surgeon in Ordinary to Prince Albert. 

P. M. Latham, M.D., Physician to the Queen. 

Sir James Mc. Grigor, Bart., Director General Army Medi- 
eal Department. 

J. A. Paris, late President Royal College Physicians. 

Jonathan Pereira, M.D., Lecturer. 

T. J. Pettigrew. 

W. Prout, M.D., (Bridgewater Treatise). 

P. M. Roget, M.D. (Bridgewater Treatise). 

Joseph Toynbee, 

Andrew Ure, M.D. 

Besides these, a large number of the principal medical gen- 
tlemen in the Empire have given their concurrence to the cer- 
tificate, and an anxious desire to make this communication for 
your convenience as short as possible, prevents me giving those 
valuable names at length. 

There are 1,214 signatures of medical men from different 
places, including 175 in London; 116 in Glasgow; 26 in 
Edinburgh; 192 in Liverpool ; 75 in Manchester ; 32 in Not- 
tingham. 

The certificate is in the course of being further signed 
throughout the Kingdom. And I may add, that two powerful 
articles have lately appeared confirming the salutary, though 
unpopular doctrine, contained in your publication, viz., one in 
the last January number of the British Jowrnal of Homeopa- 
thy, and No, 48, of the British and Foreign Medical Reriew. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Dvntor, 
Founder of the Temperance Movement in Great Britain, 
London, Feb. 1848. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM THOM, THE WEAVER POET OF 
INVERURY. 

The news of the death of poor Thom has just reached us. 
He; died at Dundee on the morning 6f Monday, the 28th of 
February. Of course, as a poet, especially of the working 
class, he died, as he had long lived, in poverty and distress. It 
is buta few months since he quitted the metropolis, where, hav- 
ing been introduced as a lion, he was left to exist as a lamb— 
shorn to the quick—and finding London pavements a hard pas- 
ture. Nothing can be so cruel, however well meant as these 
transplantations of rnral working poets from their own haunts 
to the haunts of wretchedness in London, into which they 
sooner or later are doomed to drop. Thom experienced this 
cruelty to the utmost. A momentary and unnatural elevation, 
a long depression of funds, of spirits, and of health. By the 
aid of some true and warm-hearted friends, he was enabled to 
quit the ungenial metropolis for his native country, but it is to 
be feared, not till ‘‘the last slice of his constitution,” to use 
Burns’s phrase, was gone. 

Need we add, that he has left a widow in extreme distress, 
and that no good Samaritan could more fittingly indulge in his 
or her diviner feelings than by sending assistance to Croft’s-lane, 
Hawk-hill, Dundee, where poor Thom now lies. Any contri- 
butions forwarded to this office, shall be handed to the widow 
without loss of time; but Post-office orders transmitted at 
once to Mrs. Thom would render the most speedy aid. Of 
Thom, as a poet, we shall speak further in our series of the 
Poets of the People. 


EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


If those who are anxious to emigrate will take heed to the 
following facts, they will save themselves much time and 
trouble :-—= 

Emigrants must be men and women of good moral character ; 
not above 40 years of age; single women under 18 years of age 
cannot go without their parents; all must have been vaccinated, 
or have had the small-pox. £1 must be paid for every 
person above 14 years of age, and 10s. for every child above 1 
and under 14, Each emigrant must take his, or her, own 
sheets, towels, and soap. Each man must take six shirts, six 
















































































pair of stockings, two pair of shoes, two complete suits of ex- 
terior clothing. Each female must take six shifts, two flannel 
petticoats, six pair of stockings, two pair of shoes, and two 
gowns. 

All who may resolve to go out to the Colony must fill up a 
printed application, with baptismal and marriage certificates. 
It is much to be regretted, that those who are paid for their la- 
bour, and take upon themselves the responsibility of managing 
the Emigration Scheme, are at so little trouble to reach and 
teach such as are willing to emigrate. Hundreds who are most 
anxious to visit a foreign land in search of bread, have never 
heard of either the Emigration Office, at 9, Park-street, West- 
minster, or of Stephen Walcott, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Emigration. 

As emigration is a matter of vital importance to tens of thou- 
sands now, it is satisfactory to know that the Australian colo- 
nies are every day progressing in wealth, comfort, and prospe- 
rity. We this week notice the excellent work of Mr. Westgarth, 
on Port Phillip, a work on which, from our own knowledge, 
we can bid our readers rely. We may also quote this sentence 
from a letter just received from our brother, Dr. Howitt, resid- 
ing at Port Phillip. ‘If youcan do anything to forward emi- 
gration to this place, pray doit, as we are sadly off for ser- 
vants. Female servants, and very indifferent ones too, are get- 
ting from £25 to £30 a-year. They are, you may conceive, more 
mistresses than servants under such circumstances. ll classes 
are doing well here at present, and we only want separation 
from Sydney and emigration, to make Port Phillip the most 
flourishing of the Australian Colonies.” 


WAR.—ITS ENORMOUS COST AND DIABOLICAL DOINGS 
IN EPITOME. 

Since the accession of William III. to our throne, at the Re- 
volution of 1688, the principalities and powers of Satan have 
been propitiated by this Christian (?) country, in a series of wars, 
or royal commissions for wholesale murder, which have cost the, 
people of England Kighteen hundred and seventy-six millions, one 
hundred and thirty thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds !* This calculation reaches no lower than the close of 
George III. During that sanguinary reign alone, our wars in- 
curred the monstrous expenditure of Seventeen hundred-millions 
of pounds! 

The amount of human lives sacrificed, as part purchase of all 
this perverted wealth, carmot be exactly computed ; but at least 
Srom four to five millions of our fellow-subjects must have sold 
their’ life-blood, a liVAtion to the accursed Moloch, - beneath 
whose ‘crushing chariot wheels, our mighty *¢men of valour ”’ 
have ruthlessly flung their" drilled slaves, in recking hecatombs 
of slaughter. 

The-moral responsibilities of governments and people—the 
fierce cruelties—the outrage and the plunder—the misery, des- 
titution, and multiform agonies, involved in these wars—are 
not subjects for calculation. i None but the Omniscient can esti- 
mate their awful sum total,’ Angels may weep—man shudders 
—demons jubilate, over the pages which’ record a portion of 
those horrors—but the folly and criminality of deliberately pre- 
paring matter for future ‘chapters in that red and fiery record; 
are considerations well within our grasp. ° As intelligent crea- 
tures,‘ as members of the social: and political community, and 
yet more emphatically, as professors of the Christian faith, we 
are bound to weigh this question seriously, deliberately, and re- 
solutely. ‘Having made up ‘our minds, let us, speak’ out THE 
TRUTH among our fellows, and ’make it heard by our rulers, 
through. thosé constitutional speaking-trumpets, ‘whose voice, 
however unwelcome, they cannot refuse to heed. — . 

Asa mere question of finance, to a country groaning, and all 
but giving up the ghost, under an unexampled pressure-of tax- 
ation, it might stagger even'a Field Marshal, were he persuaded 
to dot down ‘the following facts and figures. 

At the Revolution of 1688, our National Debt was £664,263. 
At the peace of 1816, it had bloated itself, by legitimized hu- 
man butchery, and all the unutterable abominations inseparable 
from campaigns and sieges, into more millions than its former 
thousands—viz., £864,822,461. To pay the Interest incurred 
by this infamous equandering of our national resources, we have 
to raise by merciless taxation, year by year, the appaliing tri- 
bute of £28,341,046, being Twenty-seven millions, six hundred 
and seventy-six thousand, seven hundred and eighty-three pounds 
more than the whole principal sum due, in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. 

Will any honest man undertake to shew, by way of a small 
set-off against these ruinous liabilities, that all the slaughter, 
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misery, and demoralization, which originated them, have given 

us a single shilling’s worth of solid benefit, past, present, or 

prospective? FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN! THINK ON THESE THINGS, 
February, 1848. Evian Warrne, 


OPENING SOIREE OF THE HACKNEY LITERARY INSTITU- 
TION, 

The Hackney Mutual Improvement Society having the free 
use of the Manor House Rooms, most liberally offered them by 
Mr. John R. D. Tyssen, have been induced to enlarge their As. 
sociation, and met for the first soiree on February the 24th, 
These large rooms were filled to excess. Besides plenty of sing. 
ing and music, accompanied on the piano by Mr. Terry, and 
solos played on the harp and concertino by Miss Blanshard and 
Mr. Sedgwick, there were splendid exhibitions of Dissolving 
Views and Chromatrope, and many beautiful works of art, 

gst them speci of the Art-Manufactures of Felix Sum. 
merley, forwarded by Mr. Cundall, of Old Bond-street. 
’ This Institution, possessing a library, and having reading 
and conversation rooms, and lectures, and classes for various 
studies, bids fair to be of the greatest benefit to the neighbour. 
hood. 





SUICIDE OF DR. HORACE WELLS. 


This gentleman, who was living at New York, and claimed 
to be the discoverer of the power of Nitrous Oxide to destroy 
sensibility, and, therefore, of its use in surgical operations, 
committed suicide at the latter end of January. The cause of 
this act is singular. © The American newspapers state that he 
had received a letter from the Paris Institute, awarding him 
20,000 franes for his discovery, the highest prize ever given by 
the Institute. . Dr, Wells appears: to have been of an excitable 
temperament, and this distinction, in combination with the ef- 
fect. of the frequent..inhalation of the gas, produced a state of 
phrenzy in which he was induced to go out with an acquaint- 
ance, and afterwards by himself and throw oil of vitriol on the 
women of the town ‘parading the Broadway. For this he was 
taken into enstody; and,his feclings of remorse on coming toa 
different, if not’a sober’ mood of mind, drove hitn to destroy 
himself.. He has left a ;wife and child. 


DEVONPORT MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

This Institution was founded in 1825, mainly through the 
munificence of Mr. Burnett, -then a mercer of the town. It 
continued its labours many years without any striking distinc- 
tion, except what has since proved such, the menibership of 
Mr. Adams, the discoverer of the planet. Neptune, who was 
educated in Devonport, was long 2 member of this. Society, 
and in a letter lately expressed to its manegers the benefits he 
derived, particularly in his astronomical studies, adding, that 
his first acquaintance with fluxions was made through a book 
in its library. About four years ‘ago the Lord of the’ Manor 
gave a suitable plot of ground, and a large and elegant building 
was erected, and opened by a Polytechnic Exhibition. ‘Previous 
to this period there were 60 members, and its income was £49. 
It now includes 800 members, and has ani income of £500, with 
on, effective system_of classes, a. good Jibrary, and museum. 
The Society has lately resolved on raising a fund for a Poor 
Scholar’s Endowment, so that'‘any poor but deserving member 
may study at the. University,;,and Mr. Burnard, the Cornish 
sculptor, ‘thas been employed to execute a ma arble bust of Mr. 
C. R. Smith, its Hon. Sec., to be placed in sae Lecture Hu a> 
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